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ing the physical equipment of schoolhouses. Thanks to such men as Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, Calvin Stowe, Caleb Mills, Calvin Wiley, and others, many of the best features of the well-established state schools of Prussia were grafted onto the American educational plant without marked protest on the part of cultural patriots.
These men and their colleagues, in creating public sentiment for better schools, actually brought organization, supervision, standards, teacher training, and the beginnings of a professional attitude into American public education. Nor was this all. The Massachusetts Act of 1842 set a new precedent in extending the traditional compulsory principle which required each town to maintain a school in which any child could obtain schooling. The requirement was now made that every child attend some school for a minimum number of months during each year and for a minimum number of years.
The 1830s and 1840s also saw the beginnings of the extension of the principle of public responsibility for education from the elementary to the secondary level. Massachusetts led the way in 1827 by requiring every large town to maintain a free high school, an example which other states followed. By 1850 an auspicious start had been made in this field, though it was no more than a beginning.
In rural districts the academy offered opportunities to the offspring of the common man. From 1820 to 1840 the academy spread rapidly over the land, until by 1850 one out of every eighty-eight persons was listed by the census as a pupil in one of the 6000 academies the country boasted. In addition to the classical course the academy offered to those unable to attend college an introduction to the modem languages and literatures, the natural sciences, logic, and mental philosophy. Aiming as he did to present material in such a way as to make it meaningful and useful, the academy instructor had a definite idea of preparing his pupils for a richer life. Even when it owed its existence to the initiative of an individual or a religious sect, the academy nevertheless deserved its name, the people's college. Its low-cost tuition and the custom of "boarding oneself" on a goodly stock of provisions from the farm meant that for the first time the sons and even the daughters of farmers and village tradesmen might receive an education that was more enriching than that offered by the district school. In some cases the state itself increasingly tended to subsidize the academies and, especially in New York, to exercise some supervision over them. This custom paved the way for the